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distributed, with the way in which the prerogative of mercy is used, with
the conduct of foreign affairs, with the conduct of a war, .the remedy is
simple. It is not necessary that the Commons should take on themselves
the business of administration, that they should request the Crown to
make this man a bishop and that man a judge, to pardon one criminal
and to execute another, to negotiate a treaty on a particular basis or to
send an expedition to a particular place. They have merely to declare
that they have ceased to trust the Ministry, and to ask for a Ministry
which they can trust."

Bagehot has called the Cabinet a committee of the House
of Commons. But his description is not so accurate as
that of Macaulay. The Cabinet is an informal committee
of the Privy Council. The representatives of the Cabinet in
the House of Commons perform for that House many of
the functions which are performed for other bodies by an
executive committee, but the Cabinet is not appointed by
the House. The Prime Minister is appointed by the King.
Appointed, but not selected, for the Prime Minister must be
the person whom the dominant political party agree to accept
as their leader. If there is any doubt on the question, the
solution is reached by informal discussions or experimental
attempts to form a Ministry. Having been appointed, the
Prime Minister selects his colleagues, and submits their names
for appointment by the King. If a Prime Minister resigns,
it depends on his successor whether his colleagues, or any
of them, remain in office. But a Prime Minister may survive
the resignation of many colleagues.

This is not an elementary treatise on the constitution,
and therefore it is unnecessary to point out how slowly and
gradually these principles have been evolved, and in how
many respects the Cabinet of the present day differs from
the Cabinet of the eighteenth century. From the point of
view of parliamentary history what is important to note is
that the Cabinet system was the eighteenth-century solution of
the problem which distracted the whole of the seventeenth
century. The conflict of the seventeenth century was be-
tween privilege and prerogative. The question was whether
the King should govern, or whether Parliament should govern.
Stafford, the strong minister of a weak king, tried to govern